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'riiK.  MAN  who  will  venltire  to  de¬ 
part  iVom  the  corrinion  customs  of 
society,  who  witliout  rcgardiiit^ 
what  other  people  tsleem  or  even 
asking  what  they  ])ractice,  will 
^  make  his  own  system  the  foiincla- 
1  tion  of  l)is  actions  and  pursue  the 
novel  forms  of  his  own  mind  in  his 

•  intercourse  with  society,  will  draw 
the  attention  of  the  spectators, 

!  though  he  may  not  ensure  their  rc- 
■  spect,  and  bring  himself  into  no- 

*  tice  if  not  into  esteem.  Whatev- 
I  er  is  rare  will  be  the  subject  of 
I  wonder,  and  whatever  is  hold  will 
!  attract  the  gaze  of  admiration,  and 

•  icw  stop  to  inquire  whether  the 
i  ovelty  l)e  worthy  their  regard,  or 
>  hetherihc  boldness  be  the  j>roi>€T 
exhibition  of  valor. 

Custom  has  so  long  and  so  uni¬ 
versally  l^cen  acknowledged  as  a 
ruler,  and  its  decrees  been  treated 
Inith  so  profound  a  reverence  that 
, }  |ii»e  rebel  from  its  goveniment, 
n,  the  conspirator  against  its  laws  is 
.*  loss!  coniddei'ed  as  an  original  and  cn- 
lerprizing  character  and  draws 

*  itvith  him  the  admiration  of  vulgar 
s’G.  tiinds  who  mistake  eccentricity 
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for  greatness.  There  is  a  hardi¬ 
hood  required  to  stand  against  the 
current  of  public  opinion  which  is 
sometimes  associated  r  ith  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  determined  integrity, 
and  sometimes  imitated  by  that  dull 
and  heavy  insensibility  which  know's 
not  the  force  it  opposes  and  has  i*o 
end  to  answer  by  opposition.  Some¬ 
times  the  inconvenience  of  a  con¬ 
test  with  public  sentiment  is  the 
necessary  tax  whicli  a  man  pays  for 
his  honesty,  and  is  sometimes  the 
mere  labor  which  he  voluntaiily  as¬ 
sumes,  to  elevate  himself  into  no¬ 
tice  and  attract  pojiulai’  attention — 
In  those  matters  however  where 
there  is  no  good  reason  against  pre¬ 
vailing  customs,  a  strong  argument 
exists  in  their  favor,  and  he  liiust 
be  destitute  of  every  quality  wor¬ 
thy  of  praise,  who  seeks  it  by  a  con¬ 
temptuous  disregard  of  common 
habits  and  general  manners.  There 
are  some  things  indifferent  in  them¬ 
selves  which  become  of  consequence 
by  the  authority  of  custom  ;  some¬ 
things  might  oiiginaliy  have  been 
conducted  one  way  as  W'ell  as  an¬ 
other,  Imt  when  custom  has  deter¬ 
mined  the  manner,  the  oijginal  in¬ 
difference  ceases.  The  ftitercoursc 
of  society,  tlic  forms  of  politeness, 
the  dress  and  general  deportment 
are  witiiin  the  control  of  custom, 
and  he  who  discovers  the  originali¬ 
ty  of  his  mind  by  a  departure  from 
its  decrees  show’s  more  captious¬ 
ness  than  judgment,  and  though 
perfectly/  at  liberty  to  act  in  what- 
.  ever  manner  he  chooses,  exercises 
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his  liberty  in  tliis  way  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  oT  his  understanding,  ( 

Yet  there  are  men  in  society  who 
are  never  so  well  pleased  as  when 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  gene¬ 
ral  habits.  That  which  is  regular 
.niid  uniform,  which, has  l)een 'prac¬ 
tised  by  their  forefathers  and  .will 
be  followed,  by  posterity,  which  ev¬ 
ery  one  besides  is  ready  to  assent  to 
because  it  is  not  of  sufficient  con¬ 
sequence  to  alter,  is  the  fii-st  ob¬ 
ject  on  which  .they  fix  their  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  when  by  separating  | 
themselves  from  the  mass  of  soci-  j 
c*ty  they  are  known  as  eccentric  j 
and  singular  characters,  they  feel  ; 
iill  the  pride  of  self-importance  and  , 
all  the  consequence  which  belongs  | 
to  the  discoverer  of  some  new  and  ! 
grand  public  good.  I 

I  never  see  one  of  these  eccem 
tric  geniuses,  but  1  think  nature 
must  have  given  some  unfortunate 
twist  to  Ids  ndnd  ;  and  as  phi¬ 
losophers  tell  us  that  all  objects  are 
seen  inverted  by  the  eye,  but  that 
judgment  corrects  the  mistake,  I 
should  think  that  nature  had  for- 
j^tten  to  stipply  them  with  that 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  mind,  and 
that  they  are  acting  as  if  the  world 
tvas  really  turned  upside  down. 

'rhe  eccentiic  man  is  indeed  a 
very  ridiculous  character.  He  takes 
much  pains  to  little  purpose  and 
instead  of  acquiring  the  esteem  of 
his  associates,  is  always  bringing 
himself  into  contempt  and  disgrace. 
The  indivj^luals  of  society  are  plac- 1 
cd  in  a  sllualion  so  dependent  on 
^ch  other  that  it  is  very  impolitic 
for  one  to  censure  and  affront  the 
rest  by  a  pi’actical  assertion  of  his 
own  superior  w  isdom  rby  a  refu¬ 
sal  to  join  in  ordinary  pursuits  or 
he  governed  by  customary  rules. 
But  this  eccentric  genius  sets  up  his 
own  plans  in  opposition  to  general 
;ppinion,  as  if  the  unstudied  sugges¬ 
tions  of  his  own  mind  was  superior 


to  the  united  voice  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  .  The  reformer  of  public  mor¬ 
al^  or  the  censor  of  fashion  and 
prevailing  sentiment  must  assume 
by  virtue  of  the  office  he  under¬ 
takes  a  mind  beyond  the  common 
standard,  he  must  be  knowm  by  a 
superior  understanding  or  a  better 
heart ;  steady  in  his  purpose,  the 
very  original  of  the  ttrriax  firo/ioai. 
turn  viri^  of  the  poet,  no  obstacle 
must  diminish  his  zeal  and  no  clil- 
ficulty  be  more  than  a  momentary 
check  to  his  enterprizc — bui  the 
eccentric  man,  whom  we  voiild 
hold  up  to  contempt,  has  a  cast  (il' 
character  of  very  difl'erent  inodtl 
and  as  some  people  arc  said  xa  as- 
sume  the -cloak  of  gravity  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  defects  of  the  mind,  so  .he 
decks  Uiniself  with  a  singular  and 
many  coloured  plumage  to  draw 
the  gaze  of  the  vulgar  when  he 
cannot  command  the  approbation  of 
the  wise.  Like  the  Indian,  he  iniN- 
takes;  gaudy  colours  and  singular 
decorations  for  the  chaste  omameiiis 
of  a  correct  taste. 

But  while  we  censure  that  folly 
which  is  always  in  np])osiiion  to 
public  sentiment  we  would  not  l)e 
thought  to  encourage  the  depravity 
which  ineets  with  indiscriminate 
pr.usc  every  action  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  No  wise  man  will  submit 
his  sober  judgment  to  decisions 
that  arc  ofteiiiimes  affected  by  pas¬ 
sion  and  intemperance,  nor  can  any 
prudent  man  so  far  extend  his  res¬ 
pect  for  tlie  customs  of  his  coun¬ 
try  as  to  adopt  all  the  thoughtless 
vaidety  of  fashions  and  the  extrava- 
gencies  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

But  the  erratic  and  uncertain  con¬ 
duct  of  .eccentricity  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  bold  hostility  to 
public  and  general  corruption  whirl 
marks  ^he  character  of  a  great  ar  - 
honorable  man.  Far  be  it  from 
in  advocating  a  concurrence  witl 
the  public  will  to  sacrifice  one  mori 
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al  virtue  or  one  pruise-worthy  ac¬ 
tion.  The  multitude  will  often  go 
astray)  and  hard  and  thankless  as 
is  the  task)  it  is  always  the  duty  of 
an  honest  man  to  raise  his  arm 
against  the  error,  and  lift  up  h  is 
voice  against  tlie  delusions  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  mean  and  little"* sycophancy 
which  bows  to  every  error  of  a  delu¬ 
ded  people,  and  assists  in  thickening 
the  darkness  that  blinds  them  to 
the  ray  of  truth,  and  that  vain  and 
contemptible  affectation  which  as¬ 
sents  to  no  general  forms,  to  no  re¬ 
ceived  opinions,  but  delights  in  ex¬ 
ploring  nev/  courses  and  following 
its  own  path,  are  equal  extremes 
from  the  grand  medium  of  propri¬ 
ety  and  equally  unworthy  the  coun- 
lenance  of  an  honorable  mind. 

E. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Xor  the  EmeraU. 

MESSRS.  EDITORS, 

The  pages  of  the  Emerald  can 
never  be  more  usefully  employed 
than  in  preserving  the  record  of 
those  great  and  elevated  characters, 
whose  worth  entitles  them  to  dwell  in 
the  memory  of  posterity.  To  these 
however,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
patriots  of  our  own  country  whose 
integrity  and  talents  have  conspired 
to  erect  the  scattered  strength  of  the 
colonies  into  a  free,  sovereign  and 
independent  republic,  fhe  biog¬ 
raphy  of  American  worthies  \infor- 
tunatcly  may  be  compressed  into  a 
very  narrow  compass,  not  indeed 
from  the  scantiness  of  materials, 
but  the  want  of  laborers— “  the 
harvest  is  indeed  great  but  the  labor 
ers  are  few.”  There  is  a  criminal 
want  of  attention  to  this  department 
of  our  history,  which  may  in  future 
.times  diminish  from  its  splendor. 
•  But  the  cause  is  not  difficult  to  be 


ascertained.  We  have  here  none 
of  that  family  pride  which  derives 
its  support  from  ancestorial  dignity. 
The  nobility  we  honour  is  personal 
virtue.  The  labors  of  an  honora^ 
ble  ancestry  transmit  very  little  re¬ 
spect  to  the  descendant.  Those 
who  are  contemporary  with  the  il¬ 
lustrious  deceased  find  his  memory 
respected  as  far  as  it  is  known,  and 
those  who  follow  anticipate  but  lit¬ 
tle  advantage  by  rescuing  it  from 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.  The 
duty  of  the  biographer  is  hence 
transferred  from  those  who  are  able 
to  perform*  it,  to  thc'general  histori'- 
an,  and  the  records  which  should 
exemplify  the  life  and  character  of 
our  great  men  in  the  council  or  the 
field,  are  either  lost  by  this  kind  of 
neglect  or  curtailed  in*  the  account 
by[the  multiplicity  of  other  subjects* 
and  the  necessity  of  a  general  at¬ 
tention. 

Under  these  impressions  I  send 
you  the  following  short  sketch 
of  a  great  charactei^  ih  our  revo¬ 
lution,  personally  known  to  many 
of  your  readers.'  It  appeared  soon 
after  his  death.  We  have  arrived 
at  that  distance  from  the  rcvolutionv 
when  time  is  exerting  preroga¬ 
tive  over  the  illustnous  actors  of 
that  eventful  history.  Our  states¬ 
men  and  generals  are  rapidly  falling 
in  the  arms  of  death.  The  record 
of  their  virtues  should  be  trusted  to 
some  more  durable  fabric  than 
memory  and  tradition,  and  if  facts 
respecting  them  be  preserved,  the 
future  Plutarch  when  he  explores 
the  archives  of  our  country  shall 
find  himself  surrounded  with  the 
records  of  more  than  Grecian  great¬ 
ness.  w. 


MEMOIR  or 

MAJOR  GENERAL  WAYNE. 

Axthony  Wayne,  maior.geDeral 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  w.'is  one  of  the  illustrious  foun- 
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ders  of  the  American  Republic.  He 
was  born  in  Cliester  county,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  in  ir45.  His  prand-fatlier  bore  a 
captain’s  commission,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  under  king  William,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  attachment 
to  tlie  principles  of  liberty.  The  gen¬ 
eral’s  father  was  a  respectable  farmer, 
and  served  for  many  years  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  county  of  Chester,  in 
the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
before  the  revolution.  His  son  succed- 
ed  him,  as  representative  for  the  coun¬ 
ty,  in  1773.  In  tliis  eventful  year,  he 
began  hia  career,  .as  a  patriot  and  friend 
of  the  rights  of  man.  He  took  an  hc- 
tivepart  in  alfthe  meHsurcs  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  that  year,  which  were  opposed 
to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  in 
connection  wi*h  Joiin  Dickinson,  Thos. 
■Mifllin,Edward  Bl  IdlCjChurlesThomp- 
•on,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  decide* I  and  iise- 
tVil  part  which  Pennsylvania  afterwards 
took  in  the  American  revolution.— In 
the  year  1773,  lic  quitted  the  councils 
of  hii  countT}",  for  the  field.  He  enter¬ 
ed  the  arm^  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
colonel.  His  name  recruited  a  regi¬ 
ment  in  a  few  weeks,  in  his  native  coun¬ 
ty.  In  the  close  of  this  year,  he  ac¬ 
companied  general  Thompson  into  Caii- 
tda  :  here  he  was  soon  led  into  action, 
tn  the  defeat  of  general  Thompson,  he 
Behaved  with  great  bravery’,  and  was 
singularly  useful  in  saving  a  large  body 
of  the  army,  by  the  judicious  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  their  retreat, 
after  the  ^neral  was  made  prisoner. 
In  this  battle,  the  general,  then  colonel, 
received  a  flesh-wound  in  his  leg.  In 
the  campaign  of  1776,  he  served  under 
general  Gates,  at  Ticonderoga.  Gen¬ 
eral  Gates  esteemed  him  highly,  not 
only  for  his  courage,  and  other  military 
talents,  but  for  his  knowledge  as  an  en- 
gineer.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  his 
eye  was  nearly  equaPto  a  measure,  in 
judging  of  heights  and  distances  ;  a 
talent  of  incalculable  consequence  in  an 
officer.  At  the  close  of  this  campaign, 
he  was  created  a  brigadier-general — 
He  bore  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1777.  He  fought  at  Brandywine,  and, 
for  a  long  time  retanlcd  the  progress 
of  the  British  army,  in  crossing  Chad’s 
ford.  He  fought  at  Germantown,  and 
'at  the  Paoli,  on  Lanc.aster  road  :  in  the 
last  of  these  battles  (where  he  had  a 
separate  command,  and  in  which  he 


was  defeated)  his  coolness  and  intre. 
pidity,  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  scene, 
finally  sustained  his  character  above 
censure,  and  added  credit  to  the  Ameri- 
can  arms — In  1778,  he  shared  in  the 
lionour  of  the  victory  over  the  British 
army  at  Moninontli.  In  the  same  year, 
he  ditllngtiished  himself  by  a  bold  at. 
tack  upon  a  block-house,  on  the  North 
River  ;  it  was  rendered  unsucccsslul, 
according  to  the  account  given  of  it  by 
general  Wa.shington,  in  his  letter  to 
Congress,  only  h}  the  intemperate  valor 
of  his  troops. — In  1779,  he  dlstingtiislied 
himself  by  surprising  and  stornfmg 
Sloney Point.  In  eOceting  this  business, 
he  in.arche<l  several  miles  through  a 
deep  morass,  in  the  middle  of  the  nigliL 
In  the  attack  upon  tlic  foil,  lie  wai 
struck  down  by  a  h.ill,  which  grazed  liis 
head.  It  w’as  expected  that  he  was 
killcil  ;  hilt  he  so#)U  rose,  so  as  to  rest  | 
U|n»n  one  knee  ;  feeling  his  situation, 
and  believing  his  wound  to  he  mortal, 
he  cried  out  to  one  of  Uis  aids,  “  carry 
me  furvjardt  and  let  me  die  in  the  forty 
When  he  entered  it,  he  gave  orders  ta| 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood  by  the  sword, 
and  to  make  the  garrison  prisoners  of 
w  ar.  This  humane  command  was  the 
more  generous,  as  the  garrison  consis. 
ted  of  some  of  the  troops  who  had  used 
the  bayonet  without  mercy  at  the  Pao.-  ’ 
li. — In  the  year  1781,  he  bore  an  aclirer 
part  in  the  campaign,  which  reduced) , 
the  army  of  Lord  Comw'allis  to  they 
necessity  of  surrendering  prisoners  ofK 
war.  After  this  event,  he  .was  sent  byff 
ge  neral  W ashington  to  conduct  the  wu|  j 
in  the  state  of  Georgia.  Here,  hir| 
prudence,  courage,  and  military  skill,  j 
were  amply  triea  ;  he  contended,  witiji 
equal  success,  with  British  soldier-f) 
Indian  savages,  and  American  traiton| 
In  a  short  time,  he  established  peacf 
and  lil>erty,  in  that  once  distracted  state), 
As  a  rewanl  for  his  eminent  servicer’ 
the  legislature  of  Goorgla  pre sente 
him  with  a  valuable  farm. — Upon  thf 
return  of  peace,  he  retired  to  priva* 
pursuits.  In  1787,  he  subscribed,  as 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convcntior.j 
the  instrument  which  declared  th 
present  federal  constitution  of 
United  States  to  be  part  of  the  supre 
law  of  the  land. — In  the  year  1792, 
accepted  of  the  command  of  the  Arne 
lean  army  to  be  employed  against 
Indians,  who,  for  several  years,  li 
carried  on  a  successful  and  dcsolali 
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cicty,  in  iti  exposure  of  the  monstrous 
deformity  and  venom  of  scandal,  by  dis¬ 
robing  it  of  its  seducing  attire  ;  and 
in  its  pursuit  of  the  moralizing  hypo¬ 
crite  through  all  his  windings,  circum¬ 
venting  his  designs,  saving  innocence 
or  credulity  from  his  machinations,  and 
finally  devoting  him  to  severe  punish¬ 
ment.  The  characters  are  numerous, 
natural  and  distinct.  The  testy,  but 
affectionate  husband  in  Sir  Peter  ;  the 
susceptible  yet  extravagant,  tlic  gid¬ 
dy,  yet  uncontaminated  wife  in  La- 
<ly  Teazle  ;  the  frank  old  fashioned 
j  friend  and  relation  in  Sir  Oliver,  the 
.  canting  and  villanoiis  hypocrite  in  Jo- 
j  seph,  and-  the  w  arm-hearted,  though 
extravagant  profligate  in  Charles,  arc 
characters  so  exquisitely  painted,  so 
naturally  connected,  and  so  effectually 
contrasted  by  the  artist,  that  the  whole 
picture  engrosses  all  our  admiration. 
The  inferioragents  arc  complete  char¬ 
acters  ;  Mrs.  Candour,  Lady  Sneer- 
well,  Sir  Benjamin  and  Crabtree.  In 
these  persons  the  streams  of  calumny 
have  their  rise  in  the  same  fountain, 
biit  vary  in  appearance  and  taste  from 
the  difftrence  in  their  beds. 

The  screen  scene  in  ibis  play  is  prob¬ 
ably  wrought  up  more  effectually  (con¬ 
sistent  with  probability)  than  any  pth<r 
in  the  whole  m.iss  of  English  comedy. 

The  performance  of  this  evening, 
combined  much  excellence  and  many 
defects  ;  excellence  that  has  seldom 
been  surp.nssed,  and  defects  no  less  ap¬ 
parent,  but  much  less  exlraordinarj*. 

Sir  Peter  Teazle  by  Mr-  Bernard  is 
one  of  his  most  judicious  personations. 
This  evening  his  first  scenes  were  not 
remarkable  for  force  or  nicety  of  dis¬ 
crimination  ;  but  when  the  occasion  de¬ 
manded  peculiar  efficacy  to  he  given, 

**  then  roused  the  lion,”  and  Iiis  man- 
should  be  a  siifficiesit ‘counterbalance  I  ncr  of  exposing  Joseph  to  Charles  ^vas  • 
to  their  opinion  to  be  informed,  that  ^  irresistibly  eomlc.  Wc  could  not  but 

regret  the  superindiction  of  extraneous 


%ikr  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  situation,  his  military 
genius  broke  forth  with  accumulated 
lustre.  He  disciplined  and  created  an 
army,  and,  by  uniting  in  his  system  of 
tactics  Indian  stratagems  with  civilized 
bravery,  he  led  on  his  troops  to  victory, 
over  mimertius  and  confederated  tribes, 
snd  Uiereby  gave  peace  in  a  single  day 
to  the  United  States. — He  died  in  a  hut 
in  the  wilderness,  remote  from  his 
friends,  that  his  eoutrymen  might  enjoy 
in  safety,  beneath  domestic  shades, 
and  in  cultivated  society,  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  their  labours.  Traveller,  who¬ 
ever  thou  art,  that  shalt  visit  the  shores 
of  the  lake  on  which  his  body  is  inter¬ 
red,  stop  and  drop  a  tear,  in  behalf  of ! 
hit  country  over  his  grave.  Plant  near 
it  a  willow,  which  shall  convey  to  it 
the  dew  of  heaven,  ami  cut  upon  its 
bark,  in  letters  that  shall 'grow  witli 
lime,  the  name  of  Wayne,  with  the 
precious  epithots  of  Patriot,  Bero 
Friend  1 


POA  THC  ZMESAia)- 

niK  ORDEAL . ^©.  17. 

■*ao-!  ■  ‘^xaniler  the  Greats  C  Let )  and  Peroute, 
Friday  Feb.  IJ. 

iced  ' 

thel  School  for  SeandaL  ( Sheridan ) .  and 
of;  Tvio  String*  to  your  Bono, 

Monday  Feb.  16. 

I  w^f  The  character  of  tlie  School -for 
,  hlrl  Scandal  is  so  well  established  that  it 
skill  i  would  be  needless  to  vindicate  it  among 
witl;  4  those  who  have  any.  pretensions  to  taste. 
)ldieT?|j  With  others  who,  affecting  to  despise 
the  judgment  of  the  critical,  hazard 
remarks  prejudicial  to  this  comedy,  it 


the  School  for  Scandal  has  contributed 
more  than  any  other  production  to  ex¬ 
alt  the  name  of  Sheridan  to  the  high 
station  in  the  sphere  of  literary  gen¬ 
ius  which  it  has  attained.  The  ce¬ 
lebrity  of  this  name  whether  in  the 
eloquence  of  the  forum  or  in  the  sed¬ 
entary  efforts  of  literary  invention,  is 


expressions  into  the  text;  .as  in  the  scene 
with  Joseph,  the  constant  rcpetilion  of 
the  W’ord  ^oe,  which,  while  it  is  not  in¬ 
troduced  %  the  author,  in  our  opinion, 
savours  of  vulgarity.  We  noticed  too 
several  grammatical  in.accuraclcs,  as 
the  connexion  of  the  plural  noun  and 


supported  by  the  wise  and  learned  of  [pronoun  with  the  singular  termination 


all  countries,  unassisted  either  by  in-  ' 
terest  or  pMsion. 

Of  this  comedy,  its  tendency  is  high¬ 
ly  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  lo- 
H 


of  the  verb.  On  the  wliolc,  the  part 
was  admirably  delineated;  and  if  the 
execution  si^metimes  wanted  force,  the 
apprehension  was  generally  c•mpleto^. 
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Mr.  Usher  is  not  a  consummate  Jo- 
■eph  Surface.  He  requires  that  smooth - 
‘ness  of  ceremony  and  oiiiness  of  tonjfue, 
which  can  “  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  cause,”  and  render  “  the  lie  like 
truth  /ie  is  not  the  man  to  “  smile 
and  smile  and  be  a\illain** ;  he  exliibits 
well  the  deformity  of  vice,  but  wants 
the  plausibility  which  makes  it  appear 
like  virtue. 

We  are  ready  to  make  allowances 
for  Mr.  Poe’s  deficiency  in  Sir  Charles 
Surface,  in  manners,  spirit  andorthoc* 
py.  The  suddenness  with  which  the 
.character  must  have  been  assumed  is  a 
mantle,  which  like  charity,  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

We  wisli  Mr.  Dykes  had  been  more 
correct  in  Sir  Oliver  Surface. 

Mr.  Dickenson  has  much  improved 
,  in  his  dejM)rtmcnt  in  the  part  of  6rab< 
tree  since  the  last  year ;  wlierc  forracr- 
.  ly  we  saw  buffoonery,  we  now  observe 
wit.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  g‘entleinanly 
'Character,  as  far  as  maimers  make  the 
^’geiUlemm;  it  has  heretofore  been  re- 
iprescnted  as  a  vulgar  ignoramus  in  the 
midst  of  an  elegant  circle  ofscanda* 

.  Users. 

Is  it  too  much  to  require  of  Mr.  Fox 
•  correctness  in  the  •asorcU  of  his  parts  ? 

^  So  long  as  he  will  neither  speak  the 
nor  enforce  the  sense  of  his 
author,  we  thiTik  we  are  exonerated 
from  affording  Ifun  approbation.  Sir 
.Benjamin  Backbite,  abstracting  these 
qualities,  was  tolerably  performed. 

Mrs.  Stanley  in  Lady  Teazle  gave 
additional  evidence  of  her  powers  in  vi¬ 
vacious  comedy.  In  her  scene  with  Sir 
Peter  she  evinced  the  complete  power 
of  a  young,  beautiful  wife,  over  a  doting 
and  testy  husband  :  but  she  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  sufficient  pathos  in  her  screen 
scene  witli  Joseph  and  her  husband. 

In  the  epilogue,  though  it  was  not 
j  without  its  faults,  slie  gave  great  effect ; 
especially  in  those  lines  rebating  toiler- 
seif,  where  she  was  feeling,  judicious, 
powerfub 

We  have  every  day  additional  reason 
’  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Shaw,  on  the  more 
frequent  recurrence  of  her  comic  char¬ 
acters.  She  personated. Mrs.. Candour 
.  this  evening  in  a  very  spirited  style  ;• 
but  had  she  clothed  her  insinuations, 
so  that  they  should  have  possessed  in  a 
'  greater  degree  the  apparent  spirit  of 
cfindour  we  think*  she  would  have  much' 

improved  the  part. 


Mrs.  Downie  undertook  to  play  La. 
dy  Sneerwell ;  but  with  her  well-match¬ 
ed  confident,  Mr.  Vigors  in  •Snake, 

“  c.ame  tardy  off.” 

We  are  fearful  Mrs.  Stanley’s  bene- 
fit  did  not  answer  her  own  expectutioni 
in  point  of  profit  ;  it  fully  equalled  ours 
in  poiiit  of  entertainment. 

The  Bevenge  ( Dr.  Young )  and  Raising 

the  Wind.  Wednesday t  Ftb.  18. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Young,  as  a 
moralist  and  a  poet  is  too  well  umlor-  i 
stood  to  require  enforcement,  too  fa-  t 
voiirable  to  need  the  labour  of  panegy.  I 
ric.  In  the  play,  or  dramatic  poem  of 
tlie  Revenge,  he  has  been  extremely 
careful  to  make  the  unities  of  action 
and  place  complete  ;  but  nevcrthclcsi, 
it  drags  lieavily  its  slow  lengtli  along, 
for  want  of  frequency  of  incident,  Ian- 
guage  of  passion,  and  rapidity  of  ex¬ 
pression.  •  Though  the  reflections  it 
conveys  are  noble,  poetical  and  just ; 
though  the  imagery  is  bold  and  illus¬ 
trative,  and  the  characters  various,  con¬ 
sistent,  energetic  and  distinct,  it  has 
never  suited  the  taste,  nor  gratified  the  , 
curiosity  of  mankind.  The  story  of 
this  play  is  founded,  it  is  supposed,  on 
the  Abdelaznr  of  Mrs.  Bher,  and  Shake-  ' 
speare’s  Othello  /  that  Is,  the  chnnacUr 
of  Zanga,  resembles  the  former,  and 
his  means  of  working  on  the  jealousy  ■ 
of  Alonzo,  tlie  latter;  but  Dr.  Vounj; 
has  in  many  resiiecls  impi*oved  on  both  \ 
Tlic  causes  of  Zanga’s  revenge  are 
much  stronger  than  those  of  lago’s  ;  he 
says  himself,  speaking  to  Alonzo,  after 
having  completed  his  purpose, 

“  Thou  see’st  a  prince,  whost  father 
thou  hast  slain. 

Whose  native  country  thou  hast  laid  ir 
blood. 

Whose  sacred  person.  Oh  /  thou  hast  /f. 
faned, 

Whose  reign  extinguished.  Whatwu 
left  for  me 
So  highly  born  ?”  . 

The  probabilities  of  exciting  jealour, 
favour  Young  more  than  Shakespearf 
Othello  is  a  man  “not  easily  jealous;' 
but  Alonzo  is  of  a  country  famed  f ' 
iu.  littleness  of  mind,  and  meanness  ^  ■ 
passion  ;  jealousy  is  inhaled  with  h  ^ 
Very  air.  The  trifles  which  **  perpU^ 
Othello  in  the  extreme,”  are  mere  tri 
'Hes  ;  but  with  Alonzo,  “  proofs  rise  j 
proofs,  aiid  still  the  last  the  strongeftl 
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in  me  soliloquy,  Dcginnin;^;  I  kut  tt 
itamUy  his  execution  was  as  astonishing, 
as  his  conception  tvas  correct. 

The  cxpt*essiun, 

“  Tou  vjill  nut  vi'eJ  her  then 

we  do  not  tiiink.  shwild  be  iitteird  in  a 
tone  of  mollification,  but  with  ironical 
acuteness  ;  and  his  ensuing  observation 
enforces  tliis  notion.  The  bi  e-play  of 
the  part  was  well  conceived,  and  in  most 
cases  very  well  executed. 

In  tbe  scene  of  consummation,  that 
is,  the  last  scene  of  all,  as  it  required,  so 
Mr.  F.  evinced  the  greatest  power. .  Tlie 
words,  “  1  forg'd  the  letter,”  were  forci¬ 
bly  and  accurately  expressed.  On  the 
whole,  if  Mr.  Fennel  should  perform  his 
other  characters,  in  comparitively  as 
correct  a  manner  as  he  performed  Zan- 
ga,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  pronounce, 
that  in  Boston  we  siiall  have  never  seen 
mcire  judicious  representations,  in  vig- 
our  of  conception,  ^coracy  of  deport¬ 
ment,  and  general  comprehension. 

Mr.  Usher  in  Alonzo,  never  perform- 
ed  it  in  a  superior  manner  ;  he  was  of- 
tentimes  quite  strong  in  apprehension. 
But  in  this  line  he  was  defective. 

“  The  conquest  of  the  vjorld  would  cost 
me  dear”  ; 

He  spoke  it  as  if  he  had  conquered  the 
worUl  ;  hut  the  word  world  siiould  be 
particularly  marked  in  contra-distinc¬ 
tion  to  Atiica,  from  whence  he  had 
just  returned  a  cfuiqueror. 

Mi*s.  Powell  was  respectable  in  Leo¬ 
nora ;  and  gave  some  passages  with 
efiect. 


a  decided  preference.  For  Zaiiga  is 
completely  punisJied,  while  lago  pre¬ 
senes  iiis  self-possessed  malignity. — 
lago  says, 

“  What  you  know,  you  know 
From  this  time  I  neverwill  speak  more;” 
bnt  Zanga  expresses  himself  in  these  | 
terms, 

“  Oh  vengeance,  1  have  follow’d  thee  j 
too  far,  [fires.” 

And  to  receive  me  hell  blows  all  her 

The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Fennel 
on  the  Boston  boards  had  not  much 
attracted  the  public  observation  ;  his 
appearing  in  the  Revenge,  wliich  is  not 
a  favourite  play,  and  the  foulness  of 
the  weather  we  presume  prevented 
the  collecting  of  a  numerous  audience. 
We  confess  our  expectations  were 
highly  raised,  to  witness  his  powers  in 
Zanga  ;  but  had  they  been  much  high¬ 
er,  they  had  been  surpassed.  It  does 
not  dcn>gate  from  any  other  jicrformer 
to  pronounce  his  Zanga  the  best  which 
has  ever  been  seen  in  Boston.  Witii 
the  apprehension  of  the  vihole  part  (tlic 
general  divisions,  as  well  as  the  minute 
ramifications  of  the  character)  he  teem¬ 
ed  perfectly  acquainted.  His  enuncia- 
tion  is  bad,  which  is  a  great  detriment 
to  passionate  expression  ;  and  often  the 
closing  words  of  his  sentences  were 
lost  in  the  indistinctness  and  feebleness 
of  his  articulation.  His  countenance 
wants  a  subtlety  of  expression,  and  his 
voice  failed  in  tones  of  irony.  Mr.  Fen¬ 
nel  evinced  the  two  natures  of  Zanga  ; 
the  princely  when  alone,  and  the  sendle 
when  before  Alonzo,  in  the  most  cor¬ 
rect  manner.  In  his  conception  of  the 
text,  he  is  more  completely  judicious 
than  any  actor  w«  have  seen  in  Boston  ; 
and  if  he  ever  varies  from  received 
opinion,  it  is  for  readings  at  the  same 
time  original  and  bold,  reasonable  and 
vigorous.  He  once  or  twice  commit¬ 
ted  blunders  with  the  text  ;  as  in  this 
line, 

*•  You  should  not  hazard  death*  to  gain 
the  secret.” 

In  this  expression. 

But  othert*  groatu,  shall  tell  the  world 
_  my  death,'* 


For  the  Emerald. 
DESULTORY  SELECTIONS 

SHO  OKICINAL  R&MaRKS. 


Men.  of  liberal  education  some* 
times  speak  of  mercliants  and  com* 
merce  in  tliiberal  terms.  The  loJ- 
lowing  sentence  is  from  a  writer  of 
no  mean  celebrity. 

The  real  lamp  of  Aladdin  is  that 
on  the  merchant’s  desk.  All  the 
geniis,  white,  olive|  or  black,  who 
people  the  atmosphere  of  earth  it 
puts  in  motion  at  tlie  antipodes.  It 
builds  palaces  in  the  wilderness  and 
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cl^ie^  in  the-  forest-  ;■  and  collects 
every,  splendor  and  every  refinement 
of  luxury  from  the  fingers  of  sub¬ 
servient  toil.  Kings  of  the  East  are 
slaves  of  the  lamp  :  the  winds  blow, 
and  the  seas  roll  only  to  work  the 
behest  of  its  master. 

The  following  parodies  with  some 
felicity  the  Pendcos  odi  of  Horace  ; 

Friz  me  not-^I  caimot  bear 
Mountains  of  powder  in  my  hair. 

And  oceans  of  pomatum  ; 

Let  city  prigs,  or  courtly  beaux 
Wear  the  scarce  bag,  or  scarcer  rose, 

1  will  not,  for  1  hate  *em. 

Thus  to  be  feather’d  as  an  owl. 

Or  larded  like  a  Gallic  fowl. 

For  Englishmen  is  horrid  1 
Dress  me  no  longer  like  a  fop, 

But  bring  my  scratch,  whose  Tyburn  top, 
Llw  snug  upon  my  forehead:. 

THE  POETS. 

It  was  well  remarked  iii  one  of 
the  best  •  Englisli  magazinesy  when 
a  new  collection  of  British  poets 
was  announced)  “that  such  coHec-l 
tions  were  not  desir.ablc that  .toi 
the  good  writers  .there ..shoukl  be; 
more  comment)  and  of  the  indiffer¬ 
ent  ones  less  text ;  that  the  great 
poets  ought  to  be  edited  with  accu¬ 
racy,  labour  and.  learning,  and  the 
little  ones  cut  down  into  antholo¬ 
gies.”  We  are  happy  to  observe 
that  ^  a  new  edition  of  Spencer’tf 
works  has  been  presented  to  the 
p\d)lic  by  Mr.-T'odd,  to  whom  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  was  before  indebted 
for  a  learned)  laborious  and  accai'ate 
edition  of  Milton,  and  that  the  acute 
Giffonl  has  published-  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  old  dra¬ 
matist  Massinger,  whose  value  has 
not  till  lately  been  duly  appreciated. 

PAINTING. . 

The  pen).^a^«  Ben  Jonewiy  is  more 
noble  than,  the  pencil,  for  that  can 
speak  to  the  understanding,  the  oth; 
er  but  to  the  sense. 


An  old  pun  has  been  thus  neatly  }  1 
versified  : 


Tho*  Myra’s  cheek  love’s  native  hue 


discloses. 


like  her  fvio  lipi  better  than  her  roses. 


MAUOC. 


An  English  reviewer  speaks  of 


this  poem  in  these  flattering  terms: 
“  All  things  considered,  we  are  plac¬ 
ing  Madoc  below  the  Odyssey  and 
above  Uie  Lusiud  ;  and  for  conced¬ 
ing  to  the  Enead  a  precedence 
founded  on  elder  rather  than  higher 
birth,  and  assisted  by  a  tosmopolite, 
instead  of  a  national  language.” 


PREJUDICE. 


Two  Englishmen,  who  were  ex¬ 
ploring  the  distant  regions  of  the 
East,  determined  upon  visiting  the 
Polygars  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 
“  Do  not  go  there,”  said  the  vene¬ 
rable  chief  of  a  town  :  “  it  is  a  brown 
and  bladeless  waste,  and  the  people 
of  that  country  are  wild  and  savage ; 
their  covering  is  the  skin  of  a  tyger, 
and  they  banquet  upon  human  flesh ; 
in  the  moment  that  you  place  your 
foot  upon  then* -frontier,  they. will 
kill  and  devour  you.”*  The  wander¬ 
ers  became  grave,  but  not  disheart¬ 
ened  ;  they  pursued  their  jdurney, 
and  when  they- reached  the  penin¬ 
sula,  they  found  the  most  luxuriant 
province,  smiling  in  all  the  prodigal 
bounty  of  .a  beneficent  Providence, 
and  a  people  the  most  gentle,  pol- 
islied,. cultivated,  and  hospitable. . 


The  poet  Dermody  delineated 
danger  in  the  following  beautiful 
colours : 


High  o’er  the  headlong  torrent’s  foany 
fall. 

Whose  waters  howl  along  the  rugged 
steep,  . 

On  the  loose -jutting  rock;  or  mould’ring 
wall,  ' 

See  where  gaimt  Danger  lays  him 
down  to  sleep  !  [keep  ; 

The  piping  winds  his.moumfvU  vif^s 
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The  lightningg  blue  his  stony  pillow 
warm  ;  , 

Anon,  mciinibont  o’er  the  dreary 
deep,  [storm. 

The  fiend  enormous  strides  the  labVing 
And  mid  the.  thund’rous  strife  expands 
his  giant  form. 

As  tlie  dress  of  Pat  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  and 
from  Fairhead  to  Bantrv,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  so  for  ages,  one  description  will 
be  sufficient,  and  I  shall  take  it  from 
Spenser  in  his  Review  of  Ireland  ;  It  is  . 
a  long  loose  coat,  or  mantle  made  of  | 
woollen,  of  stone -colour,  which  Pat  al¬ 
ways  wears  alike  in  the  nipping  w’inter 
and  the  sultry  summer,  and  of  which 
the  poet  with  some  bitterness  of  spirit, 
tliu.H  speaks  :  **  It  is  a  fit  house  for  an 
outlaw,  a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  and  an 
apt  cloak  for  a  tliief :  first,  the  outlaw 
being  for  hui  many  ci'iiaes  and  villariles, 
banished  from  tlie  towns  and  of 

honest  men,  and  w'andering  in  waste 
places  far  iDmm  danger  of  law,  maketh 
his  mantle  his  house,  and  under  it  cov- 
ereth  himself  from  the  wrath  of  Heav¬ 
en,  from  the  offence  of  the  earth,  and 
from  the  sight  of  roan.  When  it  raln- 
eth,  it  is  bis  pent-house  t  when  it  blow- 
eth,  it  is  his  tent }  when  it  freezedi,  it 
it  bit  tabernacle.  In  summer  he  can 
wear  it  loose,  in  winter  he  erm  wrap  it 
close  :  at  all  tiroes  he  can  use  it ;  never 
heavy,  never  cumbersome.  Likewise 
for  a  rebel  it  is  serviceable  ;  for  in  this 
war  that  he  maketh  (if  at  least  it  de- 
•en’es  the  name  of  war,)  when  he  still 
fiieth  from  his  foe,  and  lurketh  in  the 
thick  woods  and  strait  passages,  wait¬ 
ing  for  advantages,  it  is  his  bed,  yea,  I 
and  almost  his  household  stuff.**  The 
lower  order  of  women  are  also  very  fond 
of  a  long  great  coat,  with  many  capes. 

PLEASANTRY  OF  A  SLUGGARD. 

A  person  who  had  co.itructed  the 
bad  habit  of  rising  very  late,  excused 
himself  in  the  following  manner  to  his 
friends  who  upbraided  him  :  “  The 
fact  is,. very  morning  before  I  rise  I 
hear  a  curious  cause  pleaded  befi)re 
me,  between  diligence  and  sloth.  The 
one  advices  me  to  get  up  .and  empU^y 
myself  about  some  useful  business  ; 
the  other  speaks  much  in  praise  of  a 
warm  bed,  and  the  superiority  of  rest 
over  toil.  In  a  scrupulous  attention  to 
both  parties,  1  find  a  great  deal  of  my 
time  in  the  morning  is  passed  in  bed.** 


The  following  irregular  lines  dis¬ 
play  the  brilliancy  ©f  poetic  fancy  ; 

Zephyr,  whither  art  thou  straying  ? 

Tell  me  where  : 

With  prankish  girls  in  gardens  playing. 
False  as  fair. 

A  butterfly’s  light  back  bestriding. 
Queen-bees  to  honeysuckles  guiding. 

Or  in  a  swinging  hair-bell  riding, 

Free  from  care. 

Before  Aurora’s  car  you  amble 
High  in  air ; 

.At  noon,  when  Neptune’s  sca-nymphs 
gambol. 

Braid  their  hair. 

When  on  the  tumbling  billlows  rolling. 
Or  on  tlie  smooth  sands  idly  strolling. 
Or  in  cool  grottos  they  lie  lolling. 

You  sjKirt  there. 

To  cha.se  the  moon-bcams  up  the  moun¬ 
tains 

Y  oil  prepare  { 

Or  dance  with  elvci  on  brinks  of  foun¬ 
tains. 

Mirth  to  share. 

Now  seen  with  love-lofn  lillies  weeping, 
Now  with  a  blushing  rose-bud  sleeping; 
Whilst  fays  from'  forth’  their  chambers 
I  peeping, 

Cry,  rare  ! 


The  following  remarks  from  an  intelli¬ 
gent  writer,  might  very  well  have 
TCcn  added  to  the  last  disertation  or 
the  Wanderer,  on  Co»wr*at/on— The 
hours  which  are  consumed  in  the  idle 
amusement  of  a  card  table,  or  wasted 
in  useless  discussion  of  needless  pol¬ 
itics.  if  applied  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  social  intercourse,  and  the 
increase  of  polite  literature,  would 
add  much  to  the  charms  of  society, 
increase  the  civilization  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  age,  and  make  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  fire-side  worshippers  at 
the  temple  of  refinement. 

TUE  HARP  AND  DICE. 

Although  refinement  has  of  late 
polished  our  social  intercourse  with 
>  many  graces,  yet  Ibreigners  have 
unanimously  censured  the  inele¬ 
gance  and  dullness  of  our  ordinary 
society.  Our  women  are  insipid 
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and  silent,  and  our  men  monoton¬ 
ous  politicians,  or  inveterate  whist- 
players.  In  the  tone  of  our  con¬ 
versation  there  is  no  versatility  ;  in 
its  subject  there  is  no  taste.  When¬ 
ever  it  shall  not  be  deemed  pedant¬ 
ry  to  make  the  fine  arts  the  objects 
of  our  serious  conversation  'r  v'hen- 
ever  it  shall  become  fashionable  to 
render  our  colloquial  ideas  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  criticism  ;  and  whenever 
the  collusion  of  splendid  minds 
•hall  reflect  their  lustre  in  domestic 
circles ;  a  Grecian  amenity  will 
adorn  our  national  character,  and 
diffuse  its  ejegance  even  in  a  village 
neighborhood. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  at  their  entertainments  to 
have  a  harp  carried  round  the  table, 
and  presented  to  every  guest,  which 
if  any  one  refused,  out  of  ignorance 
or  unskilfullness,  he  was  considered 
as  illiterate  or  ill-bred.  Piudar,  in 
one  of  hb  odes  alludes  to  this  cus¬ 
tom  : 

Nor  does  his  skilful  hand  refuse 
Acquaintance  with  the  tuneful  muse, 
When  round  the  mirthful  board  the 
harp  is  borne.  West. 

, '  P.  du  Halde,  in  his  history  of 
China,  furnishes  us  with  an  extract 
from  a  Chinese  author,  who  inveigh¬ 
ing  against  such  who  neglect  their 
studies,  adds,  “  These  persons  are 
most  at  loss  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
banquet.  The  plate  and  dice  go 
round,  that  the  number  of  little 
verses  which  every  one  ought  to 
pronounce  may  be  determined  by 
chance.  When  it  comes  to  their 
turn  they  appear  quite  suipkl.*^ 

.  There  is  a  singular  simiLirity  in 
both  these  customs  ;  and  were  they 
introduced  into  our  country,  might 
awaken  many  of  our  associates 
from  their  drowsiness,  or  occasion 
some  to  protest  loudly  against  the 
use  of  the  poetical,  dice,  and  the 
melodious  instruments. 


LITERARY  IXTELLIGENCE. 


Mr.  Sancho  is  about  to  publish  a  fac 
simile  engraving  of  King  Richard  the 
Third  and  Anne  his  Queen,  from  tl»« 
original,  which  the  late  Lord  Orford  al. 
ways  imagined  was'  in  existence,  and 
wliich  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the 
library  of  a  nobleman  iu  a  perfect  state. 

Mr.  Boyd's  translation  of  the  Tri. 
nmph  of  Petrarch,  will  shortly  be  pub. 
lished. 


The  Tcylerian-  Society  at  Haarlem 
has  proposed  the  following  questions, 
as  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay,  to  be 
adjudged  on  the  8t1i  April,  1807  : — 1.  In 
what  docs  the  diH'erence  between  natur. 
al  and  revealed  religion  consist  ?  2. 

Whether  various  publications  have  not 
appeared  at  dift'erent  times  which  tend 
to  obscure  this  difference,  and  to  cause 
the  advantages  possessed  by  Christian, 
ity  over  the  religion  of  nature  to  be  for* 
gotten  !  3.  Whether,  in  proportion  u 
these  writings-  are  disseminated,  and 
the  two  religions  assimilated  to  each 
other  in  every  point,  the  most  fatal  ef. 
fects  may  not  expected  to  result  to 
Christianity,  morality,  and  the  happU 
ness  of  man  The  prize  is  a  gold 
medal  of  400  florins  in  vidue.  The  es« 
says  must  be  written  either  in  Dutch, 
Latin,  French,  or  English. 

A  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  Mr' 
Lewis,  has  lately  been  issued  from  t 
London  press. 


TO  CORRESPOKDENTS. 


We  must  dismiss  the  •*  Qiierist”  with 
a  remark  from  the  play.  “  When  good 
luck  comes  into  the  house  the  best  way 
is  to  seize  fast  hold  of  him  and  not  stop 
to  vt^tre  at  what  crivice  he  crept  in." 
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We  admire  the  classical  quotations 
of  Alecto  !  but  why  shouhl  he  wish 
us  to  give  our  reader  sa  fit  of  £nnui  by 
the  dull  detail  of  private  niisfortiinc  and 
the  splenetic  fancies  of  ideal  grief — 
Let  fiim  turn  to  liis  favourite  author 
.and  read  the  lines, 

ifumina  nulla preemunt  j  nwrtali  urgrmur 
ab  hoite 

Mortalet ;  totiJem  nobis  animac/ut  jhu- 
nutque.  . 


R**'s  very  elegant  **  Preseht"  shall 
appear  next  week.  We  regret  not  re¬ 
ceiving  it  in  season  for  this  number. 
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Tor  the  Tmeraid. 

ODE*  TO  HOPE. 

AxGEL  of  Lig'ht!  why  hast  thou  fled, 
Why  hast  thou  ceas’d  thy  balm  to  shed. 
Which  sootlics  my  wounded  heart  ? 
Must  saa  reality  present, 

So  picture  but  of,  discontent, 

And  anguish  keen  impart  ? 

Once  friendship's  joys  eztatic  beam, 
plac'd  round  my  heart  with  hopes  su 
preme. 

But  now  the  sad  reverse  1  see. 

Fortune  and  fate  botli  frown  on  me. 

How  oft  by  visionary  schemes. 

By  airy  phantoms,  golden  dreams. 

Is  hopeful  man  misled  ? 

When  pleasure 


Does  Hope’s  sweet  charity  inspire. 

To  fill  the  breast  with  fond  desire  ? 
Say,  do  you  kindly  sympathize 
Cherish,  assist,  console,  advise  ? 

Or  does  your  haughtier  spirits  withdis- 
dain 

From  Hope’s  celestial,  humbler  acts 
refrain. 

And  while  you  with  regardless  guile 
pretend 

.Insult  misfortune,  and  desert  the  friend? 

If  such  your  pride  and  guilty  shame. 
Repent  and  be ’forgiven. 

Nor  longer  spurn  the  glorious  aim 
The  cherish'd  hope  of  Heaven  1 

••  S." 
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wings  the  laughing 

liour. 

Plow  oft  the  clouds  of  sorrow  low'r. 
Hound  his  devoted  head. 

Thus  once,  each  tlirobbing  transport 
Idl’d 

My  heart,  by  faithless  frlcndsliip  chill’d, 
1  mourn  stern  fate's  severe  decree, 
Tliosc  whom  Ijlov’d,  now  frown  on  me* 

As  down  the  stream  of  life  we  sail. 
And  spread  all  canvass  to  the  gale. 
The  mermaid  pleasure’s  sings. 

To  lure  us  to  lier  fatal  shore. 

While  time  unheeded  passing  o’er. 
Brings  anguish  on  his  wings. 

But  now. misfortune’s  stem  control, 
Bi.ls  di.apptnntments  cliill  my  soul ; 
(eliief,  1  c.an  obtain,  is  pity’s  fee, 
refuseth  me. 


aniSTODKMVS. 

A  MOS’OnSA.MA 
ASCI  MF.NT 

'T’Ae  oracle  had  demanded  a  virgin  virti tr 
of  the  blood-royaly  as  the  price  of  Met- 
seniors  safety.  The  lot  had  fallen  on 
the  daughter  of  Ly cur gusy  vaho  fedveith 
her.  Stimulated  by  ambitiony  Aristotle- 
mus  voluntarily  offered  his  child  i  her 
betrothed  husbandy  to  save  her  lifcy  as¬ 
serted  she  vias  pregnant  /  Aristodesnus 
■ivimediately  stabbed  he^y  and  bade  the 
priest  convince  himself  of  the  falsehood 
of  this  evasion.  He  obtained  the  craven  ; 
but  the  reJL  ctiony  hove  he  had  obtained  it, 
never  could  be  obliterated ;  and,  at 
lengthy  he  sieve  himsef  upon  his  daugh¬ 
ter's  tosnbV 


She,  whom  1  love 

Some  pay  llieir  vows  to  Wealth  orPower, 
To  gild  their  little  abort  liv’d  hour. 
With  liorrow’d  light  to  shine  — 
With  slavish  toil,  to  earn  the  prize. 
That  glitters  in  their  dazzled  eyes  ; 
Ana  bursts  the  golden  mine. 

3ut  disappointments  adl  await. 

Such  is  Uie  true  decree  of  Fate  ; 

No  more,  sw'cet  hope  ;  I  joy  in  thee  \ 
While  Fate  and  Friendship  frown  on  me 

Oh  say,  ye,  who  by  Fortune  blest. 


A  SEPULCHRE.  TIME— NIGHT, 

Yet  once  again — again  at  this  dread 
hour. 

When  nature  slumbers  in  serene  repose. 
And  only  murderers  w  ake  : — 1  come  to 
pause  *  [come. 

O’er  thy  cold  grave  my  child  !  again  I 
W om  out  wiih  anguish,  and  the  keenest 
nanga  [dreadful  shades! 

That  frenzying  Memory  knows.  Ye 
Ye  sullen  monumental  groves  of  death ! 
To  you  1  come  ;  escap’d  the  wearing 
cares 

Of  empire,  and  its  loathsome  pageantry* 
Sunk  to  thefatlier,  comes  the  wretched 
king. 


By  .  riches  favourid,  and  by  friends  ca< 
.rest’d  ; 

What  is  thy  human  part  ? 

When  your  connezions  feel  distress. 
From  various  fates  and  ill  success 
Wounding  the  feeling  hcait. 


THE  EMERALD 


O  thou  cold  clay— once  moulded  by 
the  hand 

Of  lavish  Nature  to  perfection’s  form — 
Once  animate  with  life,  and  youth,  and 
love  j 

Once  my  Earine  !  Again  1  come 
To  pour  my  sorrows  forth,  and  call  to 
view  [wild  with  rage, 

What  this  cursed  hand  destroyed;  when 
With  savage  superstitson,  and  the  lust 
Of  empire,  I  destroy’d  the  fairest  work 
Of  bounteous  heaven — blasted  the  open- 
'  ing  bud  ‘ 

Of  beauty — cast  away  the  ties  of  man — 
And  murdered  my  dear  child  ! 

Oh,  she  was  dear ! 

I  loved  her — how  1  loved  her,  witness 
heaven !  [heart  ; 

Witness  the  eternal  grief  that  gnaws  my 
Witness  the  days  in  fruitless  efforts 
worn,-  [will  rise  ; 

To  check  the  bitter  thoughts  that  still 
Witness  the  nights,  when  memory — 
sleepless  find —  [<lear  ! 

Fevers  my  throbbing  brain.  Oh,  she  was 
For  she  was  all  a  father’s  heart  could 
w'ish  : 

Healtli  blossom’d  in  her  cheek,  and  in 
her  voice  ^7^ 

The  soul  of  music  breath’d  ;  herspark- 
Spoke  cacli  emotion  of  her  gentle  soul, 
>lost  eloijuent.  Messenia  never  saw 
A  maid  more  lovely  than  Earine — 

A  happier  father,  than  her  barbarous 
sire. 

Now  1  can  praise  thy  falsehoo<l,  when 
tfK)  late,  [hopes. 

Androcles! — 1  had  sanction’d  all  his 
He  saw  her  eye  beam  love  ;  he  heard 
her  voice  [him  ur|re 

Breatlie  tenderness  ;  and  Nature  bade 
The  fond,  false  plea.  .Some  fury  at  tliat 
hour  [the  sword, 

Possess’d  me — in  her  breast  I  plung’d 
Gor’d  her  w'hitc  besom,  though  her 
fearful  eyes  [clasp’d  hands 

Look’d  up  to  me  for  aid,  tliough  her 
Clung  round  my  knees  for  safety.  1 
beheld  [fn**sp 

Her  livid  cheek  convulse — 1  felt  her 
My  knees,  in  life’s  last  struggle — I  be- 
,  held  [thousands  it^nnd 

Her  stirting  eye -balls  ; — calm  when 
Rais’d  one  instincth'e  erj' ;  when  even 
the  priest  [was  calm— 

Started,  and  shriek’d  with  horror — I 
I  only — I — her  failier  ! 

But  the  hand 

Of  Heaven  liei  heavy  on  the  murderer 
now  I 


Earine  !  Androcles  !  look  on  me  ! 
Behold  me  in  the  autumn  of  my  da)>s, 
When  had  1  known  to  feel  afatheFslove 
My  daughter’s  care  had  smooth’d  the 
path  of  age,  [oak, 

Behold  me  withering  like  the  blasted 
Struck  by  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  Nor 
ever  night  [ries  throng, 

Descends,  but  round  my  couch  the  fu. 
Dreadful  they  smile,  and  in  their  red 
eyes  glares 
Horrible  expectation ! 

Light’nings  come — 
Rush  round  my  head — annihilate  mv 
woes !  [thou  corne  l 

Thou  fearful  spectre,  wherefore  dost 
Where  dost  thou  beckon  ?  Spirit  of  my 
child, 

Why  hare  that  bleeding  breast  I  F.arine, 
Spare  me  !  Earine  !  njy  muitler’»l  child, 
Sparc  thy  poor  father — tho’  he  spar’d 
not  thee  ! 

Thou  pointest  to  the  swonl — this  inijn- 
out  sword — 

There  i.s  no  hope — no  mercy  :  I  obey 
The  dreadful  call — accurst,  abandon’d 
wretcli, 

Down  to  perdition  I — {Ilettab*  hivittlj ) 


KPIORAMS. 

Keep  your  enn  Secrete. 

Says  Richard  to  Tom,  with  a  good  deal 
of  heat, 

“  My  secret  you’ve  b.iaely  betray’d  : 

**  When  1  told  you  1  never  suppos’d 
you’d  repeat, 

“  And  after  the  promise  you  ma<lc 

**  Friend  Richardt*  quoth  Thomin, 
“  you’re  sadly  astr.ay  ; 

“  Tlie  secret  I  told,  it  is  true  ; — 

**  But  if  it’s  so  precious  you  cannot  but 
say, 

**  Three  guardians  are  better  than 
two.” 

Bad  and  f^orte. 

**  My  wife’s  so  very  bad,”  cried  fFiV/, 

”  I  fear  she  ne’er  will  hold  it, — 

”She  keeps  her  bed!” — “Mine’s  worse* 
said 

V  The  jade  has  just  now  sold  it.” 

7%e  bett  Nobility. 

That  1  noble  boro,  allow  you  must  i 
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